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the coke venture. He retained his job in the distillery.
Also, and the investigator thought this most suspicious,
the young man's "half office and half living room in a
clapboard shack" was strewn with prints and sketches,
some of his own composition.
A man less sagacious than Judge Mellon would prob-
ably have refused the second loan. But Mellon had been
impressed by Frick and decided to investigate further.
He asked James B. Corey, his mining partner, to drop
into Broadford and look things over. Corey reported:
"Lands good, ovens well built; manager on job all day,
keeps books evenings, may be a little too enthusiastic
about pictures but not enough to hurt; knows his busi-
ness down to the ground; advise making loan/'
Frick got the second $10,000 and a great deal more.
Even during the panic of '73 Mellon backed him. When
the market for coke seemed to have disappeared en-
tirely, Frick opened a sales office in Pittsburgh on credit.
For many months, he "got up at six, looked over the
ovens and set things going, took the train for Pittsburgh
at seven, reached his office at ten, 'legged it* from factory
to factory soliciting orders till three, reached home at
about six, and attended to the details of mining till
bedtime."
Occasionally he was forced to his bed by an organic
ailment diagnosed varyingly as "inflammatory rheuma-
tism" or as "chronic indigestion". Recurrent attacks of
this mystifying malady plagued him all his life but he
kept on doggedly.
In 1876 Judge Mellon introduced him to his third
son, Andrew, then twenty-two, saying: "Andrew is to
be my successor. He has great aptitude for banking."